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ETHICS IN THE LAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 

TVJO such striking contributions to ethical theory in the estab- 
-»- ^ lished lines have appeared during the last twenty-five 
years as marked the preceding quarter century. Sidgwick's 
analysis of the morality of common sense, union of utilitarian 
criterion with intuitionist grounding of obligation, and insistence 
upon the uniqueness of the moral (1874), Green's penetrating 
examination of the presuppositions of the moral consciousness 
(1883), Martineau's inpressive presentation of certain high and 
fine factors in conscience (1885), Paulsen's catholic restatement 
of eudemonism (1889) had approached the subject on the level 
of the best thought of their day, but for the most part had em- 
ployed familiar categories. Spencer's Principles of Ethics in its 
completed form falls with the period of our present survey, but 
the Data of Ethics had appeared in 1879 and Justice in 1891, 
and Wundt had in 1886 made use of custom and religion in 
explaining facts of the moral life. On the other hand, within 
the period in question the genetic study of morality has taken 
advantage both of the wealth of new material offered by anthro- 
pology and of the methods of interpretation suggested by social 
psychology. In common with law, religion, and art ethics has 
found the comparative method indefinitely broadening in its 
outlook, and although the full bearing of the results in this field 
upon the criteria of conduct is far from having been fully adjudi- 
cated it is safe to say that a different perspective and a different 
relative emphasis is certain to prevail. The genetic method 
with its partially discerned implications for ethical theory has 
been one outstanding characteristic of the period. Second, and 
not yet so fully represented in the technical literature, is a return 
of interest to the economic, political, and social problems which 
marked the ethics of Aristotle, Adam Smith, German idealism, 
and the Utilitarians, but had in this country been rather timidly 
left to publicists or economists. This interest, already rein- 
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forced by the Great War, is likely to become a leading trend as a 
result of the reconstructions that may come with peace. In a 
brief survey of the leading trends of the past quarter-century I 
shall but notice in passing the development of ethical theory in 
its stricter sense and deal chiefly with the genetic study of 
morality, and the field where we see ethical principles writ large. 
For in part the theoretical inquiries develop lines of thought 
already laid down in the preceding period, in part they deal 
with problems growing out of the evolutionary point of view and 
so can best be noted in connection with this. 

I. 

The question most discussed in ethical theory has been set 
by biological conceptions. Shall the standards of morality be 
taken from the world of nature? The question at once recalls 
analogous efforts to find a moral standard in some external 
source —the eternal essences of Plato, the will of God, the decree 
of the State. These latter sources of authority appealed to men 
in times when the individual had not come to his own, but 
were left high and dry by the subjective and individualizing 
eighteenth century. That a new claim to allegiance should be 
set by a new autocrat is not surprising when we consider the 
tremendous significance of natural science in our intellectual life, 
and the far-reaching importance for our well-being of the newly 
discovered laws of physics, chemistry, biology, and medicine. 
At the least it would seem that the utilitarian, while adhering to 
his standard of pleasure, must henceforth proceed to secure or 
produce a maximum of pleasure not as of old by empirical 
methods, but by calculating from the laws of life and health. 
At the most it might seem that since man is so insignificant an 
atom in the great process of evolution it behooves him to see by 
what laws he has attained whatever status and goods he now has, 
and therein find guidance for the future. Such was Spencer's 
platform in the Justice which appeared just twenty-five years 
ago. Between the two conflicting attitudes toward justice, "to 
each according to his deserts," and "to each according to his 
needs," a decisive judgment is given by natural law, according 
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to Spencer, for the former — although of course he would have 
needs met by private beneficence. 

Less directly and unambiguously Nietzsche had made use of 
Darwinism as one of the many motives in his challenging of all 
existing standards. His fundamental demand for an overturning 
and revaluation of all values rests indeed on the sociological 
distinction between morals of masters and morals of slaves, but 
his thoughts of the Will to Power and the Superman seem to get 
definition and imagery, at least in part, from the cosmic process. 

There is no doubt that ' evolution ' has found wide acceptance 
as a source for moral standards, and further that the particular 
reading of evolution which finds in it the precept of ruthless self- 
assertion as the method of progress is by many considered the 
only correct interpretation. Criticism of both these positions 
has been a prominent feature of ethical discussion. Sidgwick's 
doctrine of the uniqueness of the ethical valuation was developed 
by Moore. If 'good' means just 'good' and nothing else, 
then we cannot substitute survival value for moral value. Moral 
valuation will sit in judgment upon the cosmos; it will not abdi- 
cate its own standards. Idealists have insisted upon the sig- 
nificance of the self as a factor not found in nature aside from 
man, though there has been little disposition to adopt Green's 
theory of the reproduction of an eternal consciousness. But 
the most brilliant attack upon the ethics of naturalism was that 
by Huxley in his Romanes Lecture, who pointed out in striking 
epigrams the difference between a cosmic process which seems 
to reck little of any values and an ethical process controlled by 
ends set up by man. 

As one reviews the discussion he is likely to reflect that as 
usual each side has a half truth. Moral standards are not 
identical with survival values, 

" 'Tis man's perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die." 

None the less a standard that called for universal suicide would 
be paradoxical. To abolish all life would be to abolish all 
valuation and all values. Even the advocates of war as a nurse 
of the virtues do not claim that it should be carried to the stage 
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of complete extermination — of themselves. The philosophy on 
which Lot's daughters acted is not violently disapproved by 
common sense, and it would not be surprising if the slaughter of 
men in the present war should stimulate reflection upon the 
rigidity of sexual codes. For the morality of common sense 
ordinarily assumes life as a value. As against death the deeper 
voice is for more life and fuller. Only extreme and hopeless 
suffering, or loss of reason, or fear of shame, or some fine, high 
quality outweighs even physical continuance. This is not to 
deny that the moral, consciousness often sets other values above 
physical existence. Nor can it be ignored that immortality, as 
once conceived, has waned in power over men's decisions. It is 
only to suggest that in finding a supreme value we need to 
beware of resorting to abstract good, and formal right. Thoughts 
without contents are empty. 

Turning from the ethics of evolution to the evolution of ethics 
we come to a field that superficially considered promised nothing 
startling or unsettling. For we had long been accustomed to 
the fact that our Celtic or Teutonic or Latin ancestors cherished 
the code of blood revenge, or accepted wergild, that they held 
slaves and granted few rights to women, that they employed 
ordeals and torture, and in the words of Pollock spent their 
nights in cattle stealing and their days in manslaughter. We 
had accepted the polygamy of the patriarchs as marking an earlier 
stage not authoritative for the present. We had looked upon the 
Law as a schoolmaster. Customs of savage tribes had been 
reported, and John Locke had argued therefrom. Why then 
should interest turn in so marked a degree toward this field? 

The answer is not to be found wholly in the more abundant 
information we possess with regard to morals and customs, al- 
though no doubt this is a contributing factor. The mass of 
material classified by Westermarck and Sumner, or in Spencer's 
Descriptive Sociology, is indeed calculated to promote reflection. 
But at an earlier day it might have been assimilated to the older 
conceptions. We might have considered the good traits dis- 
covered as so much additional evidence for the moral sense or 
conscience, and the abominable practices as additional evidence 
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of native egoism. If we wished to go back still further we might 
attribute the moral sense to a Creator, the egoistic nature to a 
Fall or to bad institutions. Or if we had taken Hume and Adam 
Smith, Kant and Utilitarianism to heart we might have sought 
to ground moral sense in sympathy, conscience in practical reason, 
and altruism in association — and been satisfied therewith. Yet 
this has not been the case. Partly because of the general in- 
fluence of Darwin in replacing mere description by causal analy- 
sis, partly by a far more intelligent account of what savage con- 
duct means to the savage, partly by a better psychology we have 
abandoned largely the old categories as inept. Although we 
are still largely in the descriptive stage so far as our study of the 
history of morality is concerned we have at least gained two 
working conceptions which change our whole perspective. 
These are: 

First, group life. 

Second, the moral as an intimate, inseparable part of the 
whole process of preserving, controlling, and valuing — hence not 
to be understood in isolation as moral sense, or as practical reason, 
or under any similar category. These working conceptions have 
made possible more adequate views of custom, of the origins of 
right and duty, of the psychology of the self. They enter into 
the question in which is focused the relation between moral 
origins and moral standards: Is it true, as Sumner claims, that 
"the mores can make anything right"? This may be compared 
with the biological claim : Fitness to survive or promote survival 
makes anything right. 

Group life is a radical conception. It reverses much in the 
former way of considering men's relations. It makes obsolete 
many of the older problems. It makes imperative a different 
psychology. It does not in itself answer many ethical questions, 
but it shows where to look. Finding sub-human prototypes in 
various species of colony or gregarious habit it requires us to 
drop space limits as the all important definition for a moral 
individual and suggests that we consider him as he actually lives, 
his interests, his range of imagination and feeling. It seeks the 
actual content when the person talks in terms of 'we' and 
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'our.' Is 'we' the plural of 'I,' or is 'I' the singular of 
'we'? Perhaps one is the case when we mean 'you and I.' 
But perhaps the other is the case when we do no adding but 
identify ourselves with a larger unit which is the main con- 
ception. Such is the attitude of the business man toward the 
Firm; such the attitude of the child in many of the family 
situations; such is the member of the tribe or clan, of the 'we- 
group' as over against the 'others-group.' This was a point 
of view that never became sufficiently clear to dominate earlier 
thought. For want of it there were disputes as to how an 
individual could become generalized in his sympathy or could 
recognize the claims of others. It was sometimes held that in 
reason he might become universal and thus autonomous, but inas- 
much as man is not a sheer rational essence the full problem of 
duty was not met. Or again it was held that by sympathy or 
association he might generalize his motives, but with sympathy 
conceived as a contagion or imitation of emotions there was 
still no explanation of a genuine social interest or a genuine 
autonomy. The conception of group life in which the whole 
determines the parts as truly as parts determine the whole gave 
concrete imagery to the conceptions that had been present indeed 
to Plato and Aristotle and had hovered as "mere idea" before 
Kant, but had not entered into actual psychology or ethics in a. 
determining fashion. 

This conception of group life has centered attention more- 
fruitfully upon custom. Custom is ordinarily conceived chiefly 
as usage or habit. The temporal aspect of repetition is promi- 
nent. But it needs little reflection to discover that it is only 
the custom of our group that has any binding force upon us. 
Something may have been done from time immemorial; unless 
it has been so done in our group, our country, our family, our 
class, it is merely a curiosity; it will not be recognized by judges 
as a source of law, nor by men as a reason for conduct. The 
custom that binds is a folk way, it is of the ethos of a group. 
To become not merely folkways but mores there must be a 
judgment of value. The things not to be done will be taboo. 
There are then besides supernatural sanctions, we have learned. 
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from Sumner especially, embodied in the mores the repetition 
or time factor, the group factor, and the welfare factor. But 
as Sumner goes on with his heaping up of instances of mores we 
can but feel that the greatest of the above three is the group. 

The conception of the group has compelled a restatement of 
the conception of the individual. This was initiated to be sure 
from several more or less independent lines of thought. James's 
brilliant chapter on the self, just preceding our period, was 
apparently suggested by psychological rather than sociological 
interests. But in the wealth of material from European and 
American writers which has directed our attention to the social 
self, or to the racial self, or to the dialectic of personal growth, 
or to the processes of imitation and suggestion, or to the stock 
of instincts, or to the philosophy of loyalty, we find sociological 
interests and concepts playing a strong and often a dominating 
role. The individual has been declared to be a social outcome 
rather than a .social unit. In fact we might draw a parallel 
between the change that has been taking place recently in the 
conception of the self and the change effected by Kant. For in 
place of the soul as simple substance affirmed by rationalism and 
discredited by Hume, Kant set the conception of an active 
agency which comes into being as it organizes its experience. 
It is a synthetic unity. The self of social psychology is similarly 
born in the process of defining relation to other selves. Only 
the peculiar stimulus that comes from persons evokes the peculiar 
responses that enter as integrant factors into growing personality. 

The ethical implications of this view of the self have partially 
been exploited. Baldwin's Social and Ethical Interpretations, 
Royce's Philosophy of Loyalty, Westermarck's Origin and De- 
velopment of the Moral Ideas, Sumner's Folkways are enough to 
show how important a reconstruction has been going on. Older 
puzzles as to obligation, as to egoism and altruism, as to innate 
and acquired principles, as to intuitions and moral sense, can no 
longer be stated — to say nothing of being solved — by the older 
formulas. "Reason" is still relied upon by some as a category 
exempt from the need of reconstruction in the light of social 
psychology, but as I have tried to show elsewhere 1 this is because 

1 In the Volume Creative Intelligence, by John Dewey and others. 
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reason as exalted by the rationalist is not the reason which 
actually functions in the moral consciousness. The reason which 
law and common sense have in mind in the demand for reason- 
able conduct is rather a social attitude than a faculty for eternal 
truths, and as such depends in its significance upon the group 
and its standards. To the aristocrat, as Aristotle long ago 
pointed out, inequality is reasonable; to the democrat equality. 

These considerations are already in the sphere of Sumner's 
declaration: "The mores can make anything right." Sumner's 
chief emphasis was no doubt psychological rather than meta- 
physical. He wished to show that the mores give sanction and 
currency to "things which seem to us contrary to simple and 
self-evident rules of right; that is they are contrary to views now 
inculcated in us by our own mores as axiomatic and beyond the 
need of proof." This as psychological statement would not 
disquiet a believer in eternal and immutable morality. It is 
simple enough to make a distinction between what is right and 
what seems right to a particular period or group. And the 
absolutist may even admit that his own views are defective, just 
as he may hold that his color vision is limited, and yet argue on 
logical or metaphysical grounds that this does not affect the 
intrinsic character of right, any more than his defective vision 
affects the laws of light. But Sumner's challenge goes deeper: 
He not merely foresees as probable a further change in the mores 
by which democracy and pair marriage, which have been brought 
about as favored by present economic conditions, will yield to 
other ideals; he insists that "the standards of good and right 
are in the mores." "All ethics grow out of the mores and are a 
part of them. That is why the ethics never can be antecedent 
to the mores, and cannot be in a causal or productive relation 
to them." "Shocking as it must be to any group to be told 
that there is no rational ground for any of them to convert an- 
other group to its mores . . . yet this must be said for it is 
true." 

Here then is a radical position. It is not just the familiar 
position of empirical utilitarianism which held that right is what 
conduces to the greatest happiness of the greatest number and 
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so must be learned by observation and experience, nor is it to 
base ethical judgments on emotion or the moral sense. The 
mores have regard to utility, and they incorporate likes and 
antipathies, but they are more complex in composition and 
sanction than the standards of the older theories. Yet to regard 
the mores as not merely accounting for past standards but as 
the only source of future standards is, if possible, more definitely 
in contradiction with rationalism than were utilitarianism and 
the moral sense theory. 

This position has been most directly challenged by rationalism 
and by idealism ; it is however implicitly antagonized by certain 
realistic theories. The rationalistic criticism is illustrated by 
Rashdall's Is Conscience an Emotion. One line of the idealistic 
criticism is connected with a general method that deserves 
fuller mention, namely the study of values. 

The conception of value has been brought into prominence 
primarily from metaphysical interests on the one hand and 
economic studies on the other. In its first source it marks in 
part the same opposition to naturalism that has been already 
noted in connection with biological ethics. Nature knows no 
values. Natural science exhibits only a world of description. 
But besides this there is a world of appreciation. In part the 
metaphysical source is not merely anti-naturalistic but anti- 
intellectualistic. The Ritschlian theology has sought to base 
itself on judgments of value. In economics wide reaching social 
claims were based on conflicting theories of value. Is the ' ' true ' ' 
value of goods to be measured by labor or by competitive de- 
mand? The great issue of the justice or injustice of our present 
economic and social order was joined on this alternative, and 
the first step was evidently an investigation of value in general. 
It would be only a novice in human nature that would expect 
men's decision upon the respective justice of individualism and 
socialism to be settled by a psychological analysis of the process 
of valuation. None the less the inquiry thus begun has joined 
forces with the other interests in the problem of values and a 
considerable literature has been evoked. Much of this has 
dealt with ethics only incidentally, but it is instructive to see 
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how the technique of this method can be made to serve equally 
well such opposite theories as those of Ehrenfels and Miinster- 
berg, the one arguing that there are no absolute values, the 
other laying especial stress on the contrast between eternal 
values and values as found in the changing mores, or in indi- 
vidual valuations. 

Variations in these, claims the idealist, are natural and in- 
evitable but do not affect ethical values which, like logical, 
aesthetic, and metaphysical values, depend on no changing or 
personal conditions but solely on the will to have identity in 
experience and thus a self-dependent world. The specific ethi- 
cal value lies in identity between intention and fulfilment. 
Development has value not because the end is in itself better 
than the starting point, — for we have no right to say that it is — 
but because of the transition. The deed, not the result of the 
achievement, is valuable. This demand for a distinct world of 
over-individual values derives not a little of its force from the 
interpretation which is placed upon the individual and personal : 
"Every individual will is determined by pleasure and displeasure; 
it serves personal [private] desires and can therefore never be 
general and absolute." Critics of idealism have long urged that 
such a theory of determination by pleasure is false psycho- 
logically, and creates an abyss for the sake of bridging it by some 
special faculty or act. And despite the claim that this idealism 
differs from earlier types in beginning with experience, and not 
seeking a sphere beyond experience, it is still difficult to see how 
it can escape the consequence of excluding from the moral all 
content, leaving only the formal factor of identity — the conse- 
quence of securing the over-personal at the expense of the 
human. 

Croce likewise finds no gain for ethics in genetic studies; the 
historical is a hindrance. Yet in spite of his Kantianism he 
really incorporates much concrete material, and his differentia- 
tion between the economic and the ethical valuation is a sugges- 
tive one. Utilitarianism, he holds, is really good economics 
though not ethics. No doubt the same motives which have 
found expressions in all the idealisms must somehow find recog- 
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nition in an ethical theory that remains, but it seems unlikely 
that the recognition will take the form of such a sharp separation 
as is indicated by Munsterberg and Croce. 

The realistic treatment of values is opposed to the subjectivity 
implied in the emotional theory; it is likewise implicitly opposed 
to a theory which has no standards but the mores. For in hold- 
ing that goodness is a quality of things just as square is we seem 
to predicate a value independent of any conscious attitude 
toward it. This is reenforced by the doctrine that right depends 
on consequences, for consequences are what they are. What is 
right is therefore independent of men's opinions; its Tightness 
cannot vary according as the person judging varies in attitude; 
the same act cannot be at once wrong to you and right to me be- 
cause it calls out differing emotions. Perry does not agree with 
the English realists in their contention that values are inde- 
pendent of conscious attitudes — interests and purposes — but he 
believes that there is a maximum value which transcends the 
relativity of particular interests. 

The second radical conception that has been gradually emerg- 
ing in the study of moral origins is that of the moral as an inti- 
mate inseparable part of the whole process of living. This was 
not present in the literature at the beginning of this period as a 
determining point of view. Marriage customs, burial customs, 
slavery customs, property customs were gathered from peoples 
at all stages of culture, and assembled promiscuously. Even 
the great collection of Westermarck is largely made on this 
method. The maxim of the economic interpretation of history 
was indeed well known, but it was usually applied too simply 
to be fruitful in interpreting the complex facts of custom, to say 
nothing of morals. An early essay by Grosse on Forms of the 
Family as related to types of industry was a suggestive study. 
It was, however, an article by Dewey on Interpretation of 
Savage Mind that showed decisively the inadequacy of the 
current method of treatment. He pointed out how absurd it is 
to make sweeping abstract statements about, for example, the 
laziness of the savage. Such statements have usually been made 
from the point of view of the European who is accustomed to a 
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type of continuous industry that is quite impossible for the savage 
in his environment, and with his way of getting a living. Dewey 
calls attention to the abundant evidence that the savage can 
give himself continuously to the strain of the chase or the war 
path when need arises, and that this type of activity is the very 
kind that in his conditions is important. Similarly his control 
of sex relations or of the food supply may not be ours, but yet 
be precisely adapted to secure certain valuable ends. These 
ends may or may not be as desirable as some of the needs of 
civilized man, but the important thing is that the savage is con- 
trolling his life and is controlling it for certain ends which he 
thinks desirable. Unless we view his methods in their just 
relation to his whole business of living, his acts have no real 
significance when put beside those of people of other cultures. 

Professor Dewey draws his illustrations largely from the classic 
studies of Spencer and Gillen, which may be said to have marked 
an epoch by their sympathetic and detailed descriptions. Many 
other peoples have since then been studied in similar fashion, 
though in few cases has the study been pursued into such detail. 
But the difficult task of utilizing the source material for an 
evolution of morality is as yet in its infancy. In the first edi- 
tion of his admirable Morals in Evolution Hobhouse made 
almost no attempt at any correlation between the various lines 
of development. He traced law and justice, marriage and the 
position of woman, relations between communities, class rela- 
tions, and the facts as to property and poverty, each by itself. 
We had a highly valuable survey of the successive stages, but 
little or no suggestion as to forces at work. In his recent revi- 
sion an important step toward correlation has been taken. 
On the basis of a study made by him jointly with Wheeler and 
Ginsberg, he now relates the various types of legal marriage, or 
other institutions, to the method of getting a living. Such a 
treatment cannot of course be adequate if pursued purely by a 
statistical method. It must be supplemented and checked by 
a study of the actual history of peoples who have passed through 
various stages in their morality. We have considerable data for 
such study in the histories of the Israelites, Greeks, Romans, and 
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modern European peoples. We have also highly significant 
changes in mores taking place from year to year embodied in our 
law, our literature, our standards of living, and our methods of 
philanthropy, if we have eyes to see them, but the task of organ- 
izing and interpreting all these lines is an enormous one. 

When such an interpretation of the moral is more adequately 
worked out, the contrast between origin and validity, which has 
been more or less in evidence through the period, will no longer 
be as simple as it appeared at first. Stated abstractly it is 
clear enough that the origin of an institution does not decide its 
validity. An enlightened conscience will not command me to 
knock my parent on the head because that was an earlier method 
of filial respect, nor will it on the contrary be decisive against 
communism that this once was prevalent but has since been 
abandoned. If the history of morals were simply a history of 
customs that have proved useful for survival or for 'progress' 
as measured by our present standing place, it would have even 
then a certain significance as the testing of standards by their 
consequences. But the customs, taboos, and ideals of mankind 
are more than accidental ways that proved successful. As men 
advance in intelligence their morals have an increasing element 
of controlling the situation and not simply of adaptation to it. 
They represent the development of new values and new standards 
for valuing. They show the self gradually gaining definition, 
power, and worth, as it controls nature and relates itself through 
language and art, through institutions and religion, to other 
persons. To enter into this process cannot fail to give some 
data for answering the present questions: What is my right re- 
lation to my fellows? What values of personality are greatest? 
An ideal which cuts itself off from all such sources will have to 
resort for its values to such meager conceptions as identity and 
consistency. 

II. 

The developments noticed thus far have come chiefly as the 
result of the scientific conception of evolution. If, however, we 
ask what has affected most intensely the ethical thought of the 
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period we must find an answer, not in science, but in the 
economic, political, and family life. 

The changing conditions of business and industry, the shift 
to urban life, the consequent changes in the family, the demands 
for new legislation, the controversies over judicial interpreta- 
tions, the search for more effective dealing with poverty, vice, 
and crime, last of all the issues of nationalism and international- 
ism, war and peace, — these and others of like sort have stirred 
men from easy reflection. Older conceptions of justice have 
proved inadequate. A new term 'social justice' has been framed 
to express the consciousness that the present distribution of 
privileges and goods — in education, in prosperity — is in need of 
more or less fundamental revision. The great progress in in- 
dustry and business organization has at once accentuated the 
power and wealth of the leaders, and increased the class con- 
sciousness of the workers. The growth of social interaction and 
interdependence has at once strengthened the need and possi- 
bility of organized control by the state and increased the eager- 
ness of the individual to live his own life. Democracy and 
socialism have confronted aristocracy and the cult of the super- 
man. Police power has fought a gradually winning battle 
against private rights. The worth of the universal aspect of 
man incorporated in the state has been magnified by the rise of 
national unity and imperial power, and recognized by one philo- 
sophical school, only to be challenged as reactionary by the 
leaders of a democratic liberalism, and recently subjected to still 
severer scrutiny in view of the war. Social ethics has been 
faced by new types of individualism. Feminism is suggesting 
radical changes in codes for women. 

These conflicting tides are reflected not so much in the schools 
as in periodicals, fiction, political platforms, court decisions. 
No Plato has yet appeared to perform the double task of artistic 
interpretation and conceptual analysis for our age divided. 
But it is easy to see that now as in Plato's day the deepest con- 
troversies of the time are focused in the conception of justice, 
while the aspirations or policies or vaguely defined longings find 
expression also in the watchwords of Liberty, Democracy, Self 
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Development, Progress, and Efficiency — even as most of these 
terms played their part in the day of the Republic. 

The conceptions of justice which were current during the 
nineteenth century reflected the long struggle for liberty and 
equality. Its fundamental note was individual rights. Due 
process of law was the agency for their defense. Private property 
was the fundamental good that needed to be protected by 
constitutions and courts. The idea was that in the world as 
planned by God or conducted by Nature every man could secure 
a fair share of the goods of life if he were not handicapped by 
privilege or oppressed by governmental power. Now that a new 
economic power has risen to take the place of the old political 
agency, and now that competition once relied upon to distribute 
widely the gains of progress proves a convenient instrument for 
securing and maintaining monopoly, the old safeguards have 
crumbled like the older types of fortifications before the modern 
forty- two centimeter guns. Yet if this were all justice might 
simply call for new defenses of private interests, for such legis- 
lation as the Sherman Act, and such control of monopolies as 
the Inter-state Commerce Commission. Justice might still 
mean the guarantee of rights. But there is a change going on 
which calls for more fundamental reconstruction. The closer 
interweaving of all our interests, the deepening interdependence 
of all our lives, the growing power of public opinion and public 
sentiment, the gradually forming social consciousness, all these 
lead us to seek somewhat blindly and uncertainly as yet a 
' social ' justice. Like the old justice, it must protect all mem- 
bers of society — even the least — from violence and fraud, but 
it seeks to distribute more fairly the burdens and gains; it would 
keep open the way of opportunity. But above all perhaps is 
its conviction that society by taking thought can move on to a 
new level; that no longer living from hand to mouth, no longer 
groping, or blundering by trial and error, men may through 
the new science and the new spirit achieve what has been im- 
practical before. Like Plato's ideal this justice must consider 
individuals not merely as individuals but as members of a social 
whole which cannot tolerate defect or disharmony. Yet it 
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must incorporate more successfully than Plato's justice the full 
personality and development of the individual. In other words 
it must if possible combine the weal of all with the fuller life of 
each. It must combine justice with democracy. In attempting 
this reconstruction idealism as represented by Bosanquet has 
employed Greek and Hegelian conceptions of the state which 
Hobhouse in his Democracy and Reaction attacked as lending 
themselves to reaction. Royce has sought in Loyalty a way to a 
better, more harmonious community. Fite has restated indi- 
vidualism in terms of the rights of intelligence. Nietzsche's 
disciples have pressed the claims of the strong and efficient. 
Socialists have seen the struggle of the non-privileged against 
the privileged as the heart of justice. Dewey has pointed out 
the danger of ideals kept separate from experience, and would 
measure the worth of a form of social life by the extent in which 
the interests of a group are shared by all its members, and the 
fullness and freedom with which it interacts with other groups. 
These criteria point to democracy. Democracy and education 
are reciprocally necessary, each to the other. Isolation is bad 
for the 'privileged' as well as for the non-privileged. 

Democracy in Athens had to confront in a limited degree 
problems of foreign conquest and empire and of domestic class 
divisions and slavery. In our past quarter century, democracy 
has had problems of somewhat similar type but of extraordinary 
magnitude. In Germany social democracy has been confronted 
with the forces inherent in a rapidly growing industrial state, but 
above all with the military organization deemed necessary for 
the maintenance and progress of the imperial power surrounded 
by unfriendly states. In England democracy has found itself 
caught almost unawares in the problems of an enormously 
expanding empire which involved government of numerous races 
of all stages of development and of colonies remote from the 
supreme authority. As Lord Cromer has keenly stated the 
problem, the issue seems to lie between good government and 
self government. In the case of the colonies the problem has 
been measurably solved along democratic lines. In the case of 
India it has grown more serious. In its internal policies British 
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democracy has been confronted with the ancient distinctions of 
class which have yielded slowly before the demands of the less 
favored classes and yet have yielded in important respects. In 
the United States democracy has faced the inherited question of 
race division in the south, has seen an extraordinary intensifica- 
tion of power of corporate wealth against which the laboring 
classes have contended with varying success, and in the third 
place has blundered almost unthinkingly into a new problem of 
empire. Fortunately the economic profits in the Philippines 
have not been so dazzling as to blind the people to the seriousness 
of abandoning lightly the standard of self government, and despite 
the frenzy of a few the American people as a whole has not been 
disposed to follow the invitation of those who urge us to "pluck 
the ripe apple" which hangs at our southern border. The race 
problem has perhaps seen less advance toward solution, yet the 
great leader of the Negro people who recently died felt far from 
discouraged at the results of his labors toward giving the Negro 
economic standing and self-respect. The economic problem has 
occupied the greatest share of attention. So long as we have in 
America political equality with economic and educational 
inequality, so long as we have self-government in politics and 
autocracy in industry, we shall doubtless be in unstable equi- 
librium. And for America no less than for Europe the war 
brings its problems to democracy. In the midst of arms not 
only are laws silent but the individual everywhere must bow to 
authority. On the other hand efficient national organization 
tolerates no neglect of any member of the community. With 
such opposing forces democracy must view with anxiety the 
decision of the tremendous contest now waging. The conditions 
of peace may easily make possible the advance of genuine democ- 
racy or they may set back progress for decades. 

The conceptions of family life and the ethics of the sexes have 
undergone important criticism. The dramas of Ibsen and 
Strindberg and Brieux, the essays of Ellen Key, the activity of 
the Bund fur Mutterschutz, reflect continental European aspects- 
of this problem. The increase of divorce and the contest for 
suffrage are American phases. In both we recognize a greater 
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demand for individual liberty and self-direction in the most 
important of human relations. What makes the sex relation 
ethical? Is a marriage, ecclesiastical or legal, necessary to make 
ethical the function of motherhood, or conversely is parenthood 
and its responsibilities the supreme sanction for sex relations? 
If there is to be a single standard for the sexes shall it be the 
woman's standard or the man's? Is permanence relatively un- 
important as a justification of the sex relation and should some 
other conception such as integrity take its place? Is there a 
right to motherhood, and likewise a right to limit childbearing? 
These are fundamental questions scarcely heard as yet by the 
great masses but raised seriously by the few. The tide is now 
setting strongly toward increased liberty, yet for those who 
look back over many similar tides in human civilization and 
for those who believe firmly with Bishop Butler that morality 
is not an invention that must be bolstered by fictions or authority, 
there is ground for belief that the new forces will set their own 
limits and humanity move soberly on toward the standards of 
democracy and freedom in other lines which it has already 
achieved in larger degree in political life. 

James H. Tufts. 
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